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FACTS FOR TRUSTEES 

LIBRARY EXTRAVAGANCE* 

IS NOT the average human being worthy 
of as much as one dollar and sixty-five 
cents' worth of book privileges a year? 
Is that too much to be paid for all the 
wealth of mind and heart that has been 
stored up for him in books? A waste of 
public money to spend as much as that, in 
giving each person this essential means 
of continuing a life-long education? Can 
it be called eccentric for any community, 
which spends as much as $40 or $50 a year 
for the elementary education of each of 
its children, to spend one-thirtieth of that 
amount in providing the means of utiliz- 
ing and developing that education? 

What other institution that can at all 
compare with the library in range of serv- 
ice can be maintained on any such sum 
as $1.65 a year for each of its possible 
beneficiaries? A church, open only one or 
two days a week, requires and receives 
an average of from $15 to $20 a year for 
its support. More than $10 a year is 
spent by the Y. M. C. A. for each of its 
members. The Boy Scout organization re- 
quires $10 a year fer each boy benefited 
and the Girl Scouts about $7. Clubs, fra- 
ternities, Masonic bodies spend without 
thought of extravagance from $10 to $50 
a year for each of their beneficiaries. And 
yet the public library, providing all the 
conveniences and facilities for reading 
that the best clubs can offer and vastly 
more in range and quality, open for use 
every day and evening, offering an expert 
knowledge and service in the adaptation 
of books to human need that the most 
costly club and the most costly private li- 
brary can not give — the public library, of- 
fering all this to each reader in the 
community, is called extravagant in spend- 
ing as much as $1.65 a year for each of 
its possible users! 

Just suppose that the community, 
charged with this extravagance, should ac- 
cept this judgment, tiring of this waste, 
and should close the library, leaving or 
putting in each man's pocket the $1.65 a 
year that the library had cost, to be spent 
on books for himself. He could then for 
this amount have just one book a year, 



and in the course of a lifetime of expendi- 
ture at this rate, he might have forty or 
fifty of his own. It would take five or 
ten years to secure the benefit of a good 
dictionary and more than a whole lifetime 
to secure a first-class cyclopedia. To have 
what he now has in the public library 
would cost him more than a thousand 
times the $1.65 that is now being paid on 
his account; or in other words, the pub- 
lic library is multiplying a thousand fold 
the value of his proportion of cost. 

Instead of being an extravagance, it rep- 
resents the most astonishing bit of econ- 
omy to be found in the entire range of 
his expenditures or investments. In real- 
ity, the city which is truly guilty of ex- 
travagance in the compulsion it puts upon 
its citizens is the one that inadequately 
supports its library, compelling vast num- 
bers of its people either to go without the 
benefits of desired reading or to pay for 
that reading ten to fifty times what it 
would cost them if provided in their li- 
brary. 



♦These paragraphs are taken from a long and 
stirring editorial in New York Libraries for Ho- 
vemher, 1921. 



SALE, EXCHANGE, WANTS, OFFERS 

Any institutional member of the As- 
sociation may insert, without cost, a ten- 
line notice of books or periodicals wanted, 
for sale, or for exchange. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 
offers for sale or exchange its publications, 
including its Collections, a Bulletin (quar- 
terly), Aooriginies of Minnesota, by N. H. 
Winchell, and A History of Minnesota, 
volume 1, by W. W. Polwell (just issued). 
It has also many duplicates for exchange 
on either priced or piece-for-piece basis and 
solicits duplicate lists from other libra- 
ries. 

WANTED 
American Library Association, 78 E. 
Washington Street, Chicago, wants The 
Booklist, volume 17, numbers 2 and 7. 



The name of the Keystone State Library 
Association was included in the list of 
state chapters on page 4 of the January 
Bulletin by mistake. That Association has 
not yet voted on this question. 



